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CRITICAL FRAGMENTS 
S A sorts of manuscripts—all kinds of problems—come before the 


i writers’ critic in the day’s grist. Usually his suggestions are so 
bg specifically adapted to the individual student that they would be 
| of little benefit to others. But now and then it happens that a piece of 
advice must be given which is capable of general application. Following 

are some passages of this description gleaned from miscellaneous letters 
_ of criticism to students. 


_ Fraqment 1. 
1a T IS natural that you should be at sea on several of the matters 


20 brought up in your letter. You have tackled the job of learn- 
14 ing to write fiction with less experience than the majority of aspi- 
rants possess when they come to me, yet examples of your work 
thus far submitted show that you are quick and receptive and have 
_ instinctive story-telling ability. 
B As in case of most beginners, plot seems to offer you the great- 
est difficulty of any technical feature of story construction. Let us 
+ therefore touch briefly upon the theory of plot building. 
_ Reduced to essentials, every plot consists of an obstacle and its 
' overcoming. The three necessary elements are: first, a strong, 
_ moving desire; second, a pronounced obstacle to the attainment of 
. the desire, and third, a means of overcoming the obstacle. 
To make a strong story, it is important that the three elements 
| should be in fairly equal balance. 
E The first element—the moving desire—must be of real signifi- 
cance, otherwise the reader will not feel that the issue has been of 
sufficient moment to justify the development. 
Here the question will occur to you: “What is important?” 
It depends, of course, upon the character and purpose of the 
story. For a serious story, an important moving desire would be 
that of attaining political ambition, winning a home, saving a life, 
solving a mystery, obtaining revenge, rescuing a nation from defeat, 
overcoming a rival, or discovering a new land. A desire on the 
part of the chief character to get home in time for dinner would 
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not be of sufficient importance to serve as the basis of a - procee 
narrative. Yet a trivial desire might be given pseudo-importance ingenu 
for the purposes of a humorous story. For example, we have hat) of its t 
farcical tales written around the desire of a fat girl to grow thin, | sc 
of a man who, while in bathing, has lost his clothes to get home as “an 
without being seen, of a tramp to avoid work, and so on. But in 
Even in serious narratives, a seemingly trivial desire may be Mevit@ 
given an aura of importance by the skill of the author. To illustrate, ies ™ 
take the shopgirl’s unsatisfied longing for a gorgeous hat priced far) ‘appen 
beyond her means. If the author is skilful enough to make his | have 
reader sympathize with the characters, their desires will seem absorb- far as 
ingly important. Fragm 
The moving desire as a basis of fiction is the oldest principle of GQ 
Y° 

Tl 


technique. We find it in the tale of the “Golden Fleece,” to obtain” 
which the hero of mythology faced innumerable dangers. It is the 
basis of fairy tales, of adventure yarns, of love stories, in fact of 
practically all narration. t onstrat 
Of course it need hardly be said that an unusual moving desire not on 
adds greatly to the appeal of a story plot. The desire of a story almost 
character to spend a million dollars within a year is more unusual Motive 
and hence more intrinsically attractive to the majority of readers alms 0 
than the desire of some character to win a raise in salary. How-) When 
ever, the latter, through being more reasonable, might overcome the that it 
handicap of commonplaceness and prove the stronger story. ‘ if eve 
The second element, the obstacle, must be seemingly insur-_ anothe 
mountable. A weak obstacle makes a weak story. For example, Was th 
the above-mentioned desire of a character to get home in time for) In 
dinner lacks the essentials of strength, not only because the desire is) strike 
commonplace, but because there is nothing seriqus in the way of its” strike. 
accomplishment. But suppose that the hero’s whole future depended of obte 
upon his keeping the dinner appointment—thus raising it to the. Nada 
level of significance—and then suppose that some seemingly insur-§ Going 
mountable obstacle arose to prevent him from doing so. Immedi-” come ¢ 
ately we should have material for a story. _ thing \ 
The obstacle might consist in his being kidnaped by enemies, in 4 Spec 
his being injured in an automobile accident, in his running out of- endless 
gasoline five miles from a filling station—anvthing that the author's do son 
ingenuity might devise. 
The third essential is that the means of overcoming the obstacle fiction 
shall be novel, striking. ingenious, or in some other manner signifi. balls a 
cant. Overcome the obstacle in a commonplace way and the story of the 
will be weak. Tf the hero above mentioned had run out of gasoline 1 the 
on his wav home to keep the important engagement, there would be) ' the 
no story in his overcoming the obstacle by stopping a passing vehicle OMe If 
and borrowing the necessary fluid power. But if no such means | activit: 
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proceeding on his way presented itself, and if he employed great 
4 ingenuity or daring in obtaining the gasoline, an interesting story 
had. of its type would possibly result. 

hin Sometimes the three elements of plot are defined in two terms 
ome as “an obstacle and its overcoming”’ or “a problem and its solution.” 
But in reality three essentials are signified, because an obstacle 
he inevitably assumes the existence of a moving desire. If a boulder 
lies in the path before me it does not constitute an obstacle unless it 
happens to stand between me and the place I wish to reach. Unless 
pis | have a desire to solve a problem, it practically does not exist, so 
far as am concerned. 


Fragment 2. 


> of ‘ 
or OUR question shows that you are puzzled by the subject of 
the “motivation.” 

of. The development of a well worked-out piece of fiction is a dem- 


_ onstration of cause and effect. The reader should be made to feel 
ire not only that such and such incidents did occur, but that they were 
ory) almost inevitable. Consciously or unconsciously, we all look for 
ual. motives and reasons behind every occurrence, and one of the great 
ers. aims of fiction is to give us an insight into such motives and reasons. 
yy-- When a crime is committed, the detectives employed upon it know 
the that it was more than a random occurrence. It had a reason. Rarely, 

if ever, does it merely “happen” that Jchn Jones was killed by 
ur- another man. The first question asked in such an event is: ‘‘What 
le. was the motive?” 
for. In other words, what was the compulsion? One man did not 
js. strike another for no reason at all. Something impelled him to 
its. strike. Perhaps he needed money, and resorted to force as a means 
nf of obtaining it. Greed, then, was the motive. Or perhaps the two 
the. had a dispute, in which case punishment or anger formed the motive. 
ire. Going back of this, we should find that the dispute, too, was the out- 
if come of other conflicting motives. One man, perhaps, desired some- 

~ thing which the other refused to give him. And back of that he had 
in @ special reason for desiring the ‘ ‘something.” Thus there is an 
of endless chain of compulsion, each motive leading the character to 
rs. do something which results in the motive for the action following. 
I have frequently likened the plot of a well-constructed piece of 

Je fiction to the shot of a skilful billiard player. At the beginning, the 
ff. balls are placed in a certain position (corresponding to the relation 
re of the characters at the commencement of the story). The cue, 
ne in the hand of the plaver. is given a certain impetus ( corresponding 
be, to the opening incident of the story). This sets the balls in motion; 
_ one impinges upon another, forms the cause or motive for its 
activity, and this in turn results in the activity of each ball with 
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which it comes in contact. The resulting situation, by the time the 
balls have come to rest, is approximately what the player planne( 
when he gave that carefully shaded impulse through the cue. 

The compulsion of a piece of fiction consists of the series 0} 
causes and effects resulting in the climax. Study the compulsion 
of published stories that you read and of your own tales. It is jus 
as weakening to introduce chance or coincidence into a piece oi 


fiction as it would be for the billiardist to put his hand on the table 


and forcibly bring the balls into a new position. 


Fragment 3. (A letter froma student to the critic.) i 


HERE is no use in the world of my trying to accept any state 
ment blindly, for my mind simply doesn’t work that way ; so | 
have checked up on the major theme of your last letter. It is certainly 
true that of the novels I have read which made a deep impression, 


the characters, or some one character, left the most lasting memory. 
But when it comes to short-stories, I am not so sure. When the 
same character runs through a series, like Wallingford, Sherlock | 


Holmes, Raffles, etc., the personality stands out more clearly thar 


the plot of the individual story. Otherwise, I believe, it is the story 


IT remember. 


I’ve read almost everything that O. Henry ever wrote, and | 
could reconstruct most of his plots—but mighty few of his charac. 
ters. Not that there was anything lacking in the characters; only 


that the p!ots seem more the essence of the stories. In “The Worl 


and the Door,” for instance, one could take almost any man and. 


any woman, put them in the same situation and get the same result. 
As a matter of fact, I have only a vague impression of those charac 


ters, yet I'll bet I could take that situation and make a readable ' 
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Just the same, I know that the characters of honest-to-goodness 
writers do live, even if they don’t always live long. I know that 
my weakness is in that department; but it isn’t so much in seeing 
them as in getting them on paper. The character in my last story, 
for instance, I knew from birth up and I lived his emotions when | 
wrote the story. If I made him a mere puppet, pushed through a 
number of more or less interesting ethical experiences, the fault was 
in my skill rather than my vision. 


Fragment 4. 


T MAY be that a year’s interruption in your literary work, which 
seems to be necessitated by the change of occupation you speak 
of, will give you an opportunity for growth. I cannot see why you 
should be discouraged. The ability to turn out stories that will sell 
to the all-fiction magazines is not to be despised. The difference 
between the class of work you are now able to do cleverly and the 


class of work you aspire to do is merely a matter of degree. Every 


writer, within certain limitations, is capable of growth. All that you 
should need to encourage you, to give you confidence in your pos- 
sible future as a writer of strong, vital fiction, is a course of reading 
which covers the earlier and later work of some writers who are now 
at the top of the heap. 


They “broke in” because they mastered the knack of telling 


entertaining stories cleverly. Later they applied this knack to vital 
glimpses of life. Read, for instances, some of H. G. Wells’ earlier 


tales—‘‘The Wheels of Chance,” “The Invisible Man,” etc. They 
are distinctive chiefly as clever, well-told stories. Compare them 
with the work which of late years has made Wells one of the most 
discussed of serious novelists. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure, 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

Write for details. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Of one thing you may be certain: This growth cannot be_ 
forced. It would be as idle for the schoolboy to strain and struggle _ 
to reach man’s stature as for the writer to feel disgruntled because. 
as yet his work does not reach a certain standard. Normal exercise — 
and natural law will bring about the result in time. If you do well 
the work you are now able to do, you will do work of larger 
caliber equally well when you come to that stage, just as the school- 
boy who conscientiously masters his elementary arithmetic may be 
depended upon later to prove a good student in trigonometry. If he 
refused to get his arithmetic because he aspired to cultivate only the 
higher branches, he would be twice as long in arriving anywhere, 


Fragment 5. 

TORIES in series sometimes “go” well, even though they possess 

very slight plots, because the reader becomes acquainted with 

the characters and therefore is vitally interested in even the common- 
place things that may happen to them. This, in fact, is the secret of 
“putting across” a story of slight plot. If you succeed in making ~ 
the characters sufficiently real and interesting to the reader, the 
appeal of any incident in which they are concerned will be aug- 
mented. 

The principle is the same as that involved in real life. You may 
read in a newspaper of a painful injury to some person unknown to 
you, yet beyond a momentary sense of pity you give the matter little 
thought. But if one of your close friends sustains an injury, it may 
be that you will think of little else for several days, especially if 
the victim be one who is very dear to you. The difference is due to 
the personal element. Events are important to us in proportion as 
they concern people with whose welfare we are concerned. 


Fragment 6. 


HE theme you have outlined for development contains great _ 

possibilities, and I know I shall be interested in assisting you 
to bring out these possibilities. The subject also presents great — 
difficulties, but in literary work the pleasure is in proportion to the 
difficulties we try to overcome. Whether we succeed or not, the 
pleasure has been in the trying—as it is in any game of strength or 
skill played in a sportsmanlike manner. " 

I am sure that if you play a game of tennis you do not care 
greatly that your opponent comes off victorious. The fun is in 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compiler, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 
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playing and doing your best. So it is with writing, if we take it 
in the proper spirit. And somehow it is the writer that takes his 
work in this spirit who finally reaps the rewards. His unsuccessful 
competitor, who struggled only for the sake of success, defeated 
his own aims. 


As the mystic expresses it: “Grow as the flower grows, uncon- 
sciously, yet eagerly, anxious to open its soul to the air. So must 
you press forward to open your soul to the eternal. But it must 


- be the eternal that draws forth your strength and beauty, not desire 


of growth. For in the one case, you develop in the luxuriance of 


purity; in the other, you harden by the forcible passion for per- 


sonal stature.” 


“Opening one’s soul to the eternal,” as I understand it, means 
expressing oneself—as the writer expresses himself—as far as 
opportunity permits. It means working for the sake of self-expres- 
sion, and not for the sake of objective results. They will come of 
themselves, as they are deserved. W.E. H. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 
§ cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


A complete file of articles published In The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form. 


Bound volume set for 1919, $2. (Other years practically exhausted) 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
— and hints that writers will search for vainly In other text- 

ooks. 

Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style.—An Aid to Standardization—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said’? and Said.’-—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


The Stucent-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


NOTE CAREFULLY NEW RATES WHEN SUBMITTING MANu. 
SCRIPTS FOR CRITICISM. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 


words or 
words or 
words or 
words or 
words or 
500 words or 
words or 


(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 


upon five or more, 25 per cent. 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) © 
20 lines or less (without typing). ..$1.00 Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.0! 
Additional lines, PROSE LITERARY REVISION. 
With typing, per thousand words.. 2.0) 
P i a ie 2 Without typing, per thousand wds. 1.5) 
er line, 1 cent, Minimum........ .25 | Long manuscripts subject to estimate. 


All Fees Payable In Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 5 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 

Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style ani 
appearance find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student-Write 
invaluable. 

The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to b 
obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are smoothed away, sentences and para 
graphs are recast if they require it, quotations are verified, awkward manner 
isms are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated te 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work 
is intended for general submission, a critical opinion and list of possible mar- 
kets is included. ‘ 


CUT DOWN THE HIGH COST OF CRITICISM 
By Making Advance Deposits. 

A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
$15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 
25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 

For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. + 

These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. 

Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
=" writer to take a liberal course in fiction writing at reasonable 
cost. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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